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No anaesthesia of any sort was observed after destruction of the 
cerebellum, and no loss of sexual passion — in fact, Professor Luciani 
says that his laboratory, whilst his cerebel-less dogs were there, 
came to resemble a lying-in hospital. Nor was any other emotional 
anomaly definitely observed, though on this point (so insisted on 
in the book by Dr. Courmont which we noticed last year [P.R. i, 
319]) the author is loth to conclude dogmatically. There were irri- 
tative phenomena of vertigo, partly, but not wholly, optical in their 
nature ; and there remained mixed with the phenomena of weakness 
a certain tendency to incoordination, to which Luciani gives the 
new name of dismetria of movement. These last two points cer- 
tainly need farther definition and elucidation, since they leave a 
foothold for the ' equilibrium ' theory, alongside of the purely dy- 
namogenic theory which the author defends. The book is admirably 
composed and subdivided ; it describes experiments on monkeys 
as well as on dogs, and contains a full discussion of human patho- 
logical cases, and a critical history of previous opinions on the 
subject. By its clearness and exactness, it may stand as a model 
of successful physiological work. y, j AMES 

The Problem of Reality. By E. Belfort Bax. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein ; New York, Macmillan & Company, 1892. — 
pp. x, 177. 

Mr. Bax has the laudable object of making " suggestions for a 
reconstruction and solution of the Philosophical Problem " on the 
classical German lines, and believes his book contains nothing " a 
thoughtful reader should have any difficulty in grasping." If so, he 
really should not open fire with a sentence like this: "The meta- 
physicophobist often accuses Philosophy of being a logomachy." A 
terminology like this may be on the classical German lines, but it is 
apt to be more than even a thoughtful reader can endure. And Mr. 
Bax is unrelenting in the strong meat he provides, and follows 
up his debut by a glossary replete with the severest Hegelian jargon, 
which, e. g., defines ' being ' as " the element in Reality of in-itselfness 
or self-positing, which in all Objects corresponds to the ' I ' in the 
primal synthesis of Consciousness." As might be expected after 
this, Mr. Bax's metaphysic turns out to be of the sort we have 
always with us, and to consist of the hypostasization of the products 
of his theory of knowledge. This feat is accomplished in the first 
pages of Chapter I, and is the most interesting thing in the book. 
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Philosophy means " the reduction of the totality of things to terms 
of our abstract Consciousness." This is possible, because " all 
Reality contains a Thought-element," mediating between 'thought' 
and ' thing,' and present for the mind to abstract from the object. So 
Reality " means nothing except as part of a thinking consciousness, 
potential or actual." But Thought can never express the immediate 
this-ness, which is due to ' a-logical ' Feeling. The common root of 
both is the ' Ego,' the " Subject of Consciousness-in-general," the 
"presupposition of all Reality whatsoever," toto ccelo distinct from 
the " mere memory-synthesis or personality " with which the com- 
mon term ' I ' confounds it. Once he has got so high and mighty a 
Commander-in-chief of the universe as this Consciousness-in-general, 
Mr. Bax proceeds to shower the highest philosophic distinctions upon 
it, but it will be more instructive for us to consider the validity of 
the process by which it is created. Its assumptions seem to fail 
at two points : at the outset, in not considering the possibility that 
the mediation between Thought and Feeling may also be effected 
by making Thought an attribute of (some or all) feeling 'reals; ' and 
secondly, in Mr. Bax's failure to prove that the logical ' Subject ' is 
not identifiable with the individual ' I.' These two objections ulti- 
mately coincide, for Mr. Bax regards the Subject as the supreme 
'a-logical' basis of all phenomena (pp. 14, 103). So that the ques- 
tion resolves into, Why must it be one and not many ? i. e., why 
should we conclude from the logical unity of a category to a meta- 
physical unity underlying all reality? And all the answer I can 
extract from Mr. Bax is, that " numerical difference cannot be 
ascribed to it" (i.e., to the category — which no one doubted), and 
that "Thought revolts against such an assumption (of a plurality of 
subjects), and proclaims it inconsistent with the system of Reality 
as a whole." 

But to return to the system of Mr. Bax. He is evidently familiar 
with classical German philosophy (so much so that he talks freely of 
'old Kant" and "old Fichte," p. 12, 18), and after deducing his 
Consciousness-in-general in so Hegelian a fashion, his study of 
Schopenhauer makes him divide his allegiance, and protest vehe- 
mently against Hegel's excessive 'panlogism.' The 'a-logical' as 
such must be respected. It forms an element in all things, and occurs 
as chance, freedom, individuation, infinity, time, etc. What is alone 
surprising after the handsome admissions that " the logical universal 
cannot penetrate the particular" (p. 129), that "the starting point 
and goal of all action remains Feeling" (p. 92), that "the being of a 
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thing always eludes us" and "is just as unthinkable as the Ego 
itself" (p. 46), etc., is that Mr. Bax should still have sufficient confi- 
dence in the logical to base his metaphysic on an epistemological 
argument. With a little less dependence on classical German 
models, he might reach very different conclusions from those he does 
here, as to, e.g., the absurdity of Theism (p. 50), the evanescence of 
the individual consciousness (p. 89), and the coming of the great 
social beast, of whose consciousness the individual consciousness 
would be an organ (p. 56) . As to style, one must remark on coin- 
ages like ' unformulatable,' ' distinguishability,' 'Felt-ness,' 'I-ness' 
etc., and the inaccuracy of his German and Greek quotations. 
Misprints (?) like <f>vcnos (p. 2), vovs ■n-oeti/cos (p. 33), archetype (p. 48) 
and slu-riency (p. 56), look un scholarly. In conclusion, the book 
may be commended to Hegelians, as illustrating the dangers of any 
departure from the strait and narrow path, but it will hardly be a 
specific against "metaphysicophobia." F C S Schiiifr 



